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Memoir of the King and Queen of Naples. 


ENERAL Morat was the son of a water-carrier at Paris, 
who, for some crime, to save himself from the search of 

the police, fled into the mountains of Dauphiny, where be 
joined a gang of smugglers and coiners, and where General 
Murat was born in 1764. Being accused of belonging to 
that corps of brigands commanded by the famous captain of 
smugglers, Mandrin, Murat’s father was tried at Valence, and 
there broken upon the wheel in May, 1769; and young 
Murat was sent to the orphan-house at Lyons, where he 
remained, until an actor of the name of St. Aubin took him 
as an errand boy, procured him to be a garcon du Theatre, or 
4 servant attached to the theatre in that city, and paid, besides, 
a master for teaching him to read and write. Being of an 
intriguing disposition and good appearance, he easily in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of the principal actresses; 
and was in 1780, upon their recommendation, permitted to 
appear upon the stage, first in the parts of valets, and after- 
wards in those of petits maitres; but in heither was he success 
ful, wanting manners, memory, and application. He was, 
however, endured until 1786, when, being hissed while playing 
the Marquis,in the comedy called Le Circle, he dared to threa- 
ten the spectators by his gestures. From that time hisses pur- 
sued him so much whenever he presented himself, that he was 
obliged to quit the stage; and after leaving Lyons secretly to 
avoid the demands of his creditors, he enlisted in the regiment 
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ordered to the neighbourhood of Paris. 


When, in 1789, Orleans, La Fayette, an«d other members of 


the constituent assembly, set up the standard of revolt against 
their king, he was among the few of that loyal regiment whom 
their emissaries seduced, and he deserted when it was en- 
camped in the Elysian Fields, on the 12th of July. After the 
capture of the Bastile had completed the revolution, and 
several companies of the king’s guard had joined the Parisians 
in arms, a national guard under the command of La Fayette 
was decreed, in which Murat was made acorporal. In the 
plots and disagreements of different factions he always assisted 
the terrorists; and in retarn Santerre promoted him to a 
lieuatenancy in the battalion of St. Antoine, of which that 
brewer than had the command. On the 20th of June, 1792, 
he'accompanied his patron, and’ the brigands who insuited 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and his family in the castle 
of the Thuilleries, where he was heard to repeat—“ Louis, 
thou art a traitor, we must. have thy head !” And when the 
courageous Madame Elizabeth said—“ Are you not ashamed 
to insult the most patriotic of kings with such language ?” 
he impudently answered—* Hold thy tongue, otherwise [ 
will cut thee in two.” The next day Santerre advanced 
him to his aide-de-camp ; and as such he was employed on the 
10th of August, in the attack of that dreadful day, which made 
the best of princes the most wretched of prisoneis, by chang- 
ing the throne into a dungeon. ! 

Murat headed the troops who on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of 
September, of the same year, guarded the prison called La 
Force: where, with other innoceat persons, the beautiful 
princess of Lamballe was butchered, and a refinement of 
savage barbarity was exercised on. her person, even when a 
corpse, almost incredible, if it were not autheuticated, For 
these infamous aud ferocious deeds he was, promoted by 
Marat to be a colonel, But, instead of going to the frontiers, 
and combating the enemies of his country, he remained at 
Paris, denounced at the clubs, and plotted in the committees. 
On the lith of December, when Louis XV L. was carried from 
the Temple to be iuterrogated ai the bar of the national con- 
vention ; and on the 2ist of January, i793, when the regicide 
members of this assembly sent the most virtuous of sovereigns 
and of men to die like a criminai; the gens d'armes of the 
escort were comminded by Murat, who had passed the night 
before ov duty in the Temple, regarded then as a post of con- 
fidence and of honour. In March, during the pillage of 
the grocers’ shops, he was secretary to the jacobin club, and 
signed with Mavat the proclamation ol: the 10th, addressed to 
the citizeus says culottes at Paris, inviting tuem to de them- 
Scives 


of cavalry called royal Allemagne, which was, with other corps, 
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selves justice on the aristocracy’ of the bankers, merchants, 
and shopkeepers.—* If you want money,” expresses this! 
curious proclamation, “ you know where the bankers live 5 
if you stand in need of clothing, visit the clothiers ; and if 
you have no other means to procure yourselves coffee, sugar, 

soap, &e. fraternize with the grocers. What you take from 

them is only your property restored to yeu, and of which 

you and your brethren have been robbed by their aristocra-" 
tical cupidity !” In May he was president of the club of 

the Cordeliers ; and in a speech printed in Marat’s paper, 

L’Ami du Peuple, ot the 25th of the same month, he dee‘ 
mands the heads of sixty-nine politicians of Brissot’s and 

Roland’s factions, as the sole causers of the defeats of the 

armies, and of the troubles at Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Mar- 

seilles ; accomplices with Pitt and Cobourg, as well as with: 

Dumourier. 

After the revolution of the 3lst of May, and the victory 
which the terrorists gained on the two following days over 
the moderate party, Santerre obtained the command of an 
army of 14,000 men, with whom he marched against the 
royalists of La Vendee ; and Murat, who was then advanced 
tou general of brigade, commanded the cavalry ; but, either 
from misfortunes or from incapacity,” he was continually 
routed, and two-thirds of the troops were killed in less than 
three weeks. This caused great discontent at Paris, both in 
the jacobin club and in the national convention ; and Santerre 
was recalled in disgrace, which was made so much the more 
mortifying, when, being accused by Murat of drunkenness, 
ignorance, and cowardice, he was sent to prison: 

In the spring of 1794, he was ordered to join the army of 
the Alps, where he continued without distinguishing himself 
until 1796, when Buonaparte assumed the command over 
that army, where, hearing of Murat’s local knowledge and 
military intelligence, he appointed him first aide-de-camp, 
and the second officer in the staff next to General Berthier. 
He now shewed not only an undaunted courage, but talents 
which nobody supposed him to possess before the battle of 
Mondovi, on the 17th of April, 1796, where be caused bin- 
self to be particularly remarked’; so much so, that when the 
king of Sardinia, in the latter part of the same month, made 
overtures for a pacification with the French republic, Buona- 
parte sent him to Turin with full powers to negotiate ; and 
aftewards gave him, together with General Junot, the honour- 
able commission to carry to Paris, and to present to the 
directory the twenty-one colours and standards conquered im 
several engagements from the combined army of Austija and 
Sardinia, 
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On the 24th of May, he came again to Turin, with dispatches 
from Paris, concerning the negotiations then carrying on 
between France and Sardinia; but after a stay of some few 
days only, Buonaparte ordered him back to the army, where 
he daily advanced in the good graces of this chief. In June, 
he accompanied the French minister at Genoa, Faypoult, to 
the doge, with a sammons ia the name of Buonaparte, to 
order the imperial ambassador to Icave the territory of the 
republic of Genoa within forty-eight hous. He here behaved 
with such insolence, that it was with difficulty the old and 
respectable doge, whom le had so cowardly insulted, could 
prevent the people from tearing him to pieces. On the 18th 
of June, 1795, General Murat commanded the attack to the 
left, on the intrenched camp of the Austrians, near Mautua, 
and succeeded in carrying it. For several weeks he gained 
almost daily advantages over the imperial General Wurmser, 
who commanded a harassed, defeated, dispirited, and inferior 
army. In the retreat which this general was forced to 
makeon the 9th of September, Murat pursued him at the 
head of acorps of chasseurs, and tried to cut off his retreat 
towards Cheva. But after having routed several divisions of 
the enemy, he was. repulsed in his tura, though superior in 
wumber. Rallying, however, and coniinuing the attack, he 
was wounded in an engagement on the 15th, where the coura- 
geous Austrian veteran charged at the head of the light 
troops of his army. This wound forced him to demand 
leave of absence, and he resided near Mantua until December, 
when he re-assumed his former station in the blockading corps 
round Mantua, 

Daring the campaign of 1797,he displayed the same activity. 
At the head of a demi-brigade of light infantry, he advanced 
by Monte-Baldo, forced the Austrians, wlio occupied La 
Corona, routed them after a very obstinate resistance, and 
obliged their cavalry to cross the Adige by swimming ; and he 
contributed not a litle by his indefatigable vigilance to the 
surrender of Mantua. 

After the reduction of Mantua, Buonaparte ordered Murat 
to attack the enemy, strongly fortified near Foy ; whiere, 
after being repulsed twice, and having two horses killed under 
him, he finally sueceeded ; though he on this occasion had 
more men killed than the number of Austrians whom he com- 
bated and vanquished: but he, like most other republican 
generals, has justly been reprobated for the profusion with 
which they squandered away, ofteu unnecessarily, the lives of 
their soldiers. 

When Buonaparte left Italy, and, according to the treaty of 
Campo Formio, a congress for the pacification of the German 
ewpire was assembled at Rastadt, he went by way of — 
and, 
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land, where he sent Murat to prepare for his reception, 
and to gain information of the public spirit, previous to 
executing the plans of destruction which he had formed 
against that once prosperous republic. This mission was 
delicate and difficult, because Buonaparte was disliked by 


the Swiss democrats, and abhorred by the Swiss aristocrats. 
Murat, however, by intimidating some by threats, deceiv- 
ing others by specious promises, and buying over others with 
a smail part of the plunder of Italy, procured his chief 
to be received with the same honours that are paid to sove- 
reigns. 

Murat was now so greatly advanced in the good graces of 
his commander, that when the latter chose his companions 
for the invasion of Egypt, the province of another friendly 
and neutral state, the former was the fourth upon the list of 
generals which he presented, not for the approbation, but 
for the information of the direcioiy. In Egypt he always 
attended Buonaparie, and generaiiy dined with him every 
day. He was of the expedition to Syria in the spring of 1799, 
and commanded one division, cousisting of the cavalry, during 
the memorable siege of St. Jean d’Acre. At the battle 
of Mount Tabor, on the 1th of April that year, Marat 
chased the Turks from Jacob’s Bridge, aud surprised the son of 
the governor of Damascus. At the battle of Aboukir, on the 
25th of July following, the right wing, consisting of 4000 
cavalry and nive battalions of infantiy, with some artillery, 
wascommanded by Murat, who, atter their defeat, cut off the 
retreat of the Turks, who, according to General Berthier’s 
report, “ struck witha sudden terror at being surrounded on 
every side with death, precipitated themselves into the sea, 
where no less than ten thousand perished by musketry, grape- 
shot, and the waves.” 

In the next month, when Buonaparte unexpectedly and 
basely deserted the Freneh army in Egypt, Murat was one of 
the four generals whom he selected to accompany him in his 
flight. 

When the annihilation of that constitution was determined 
upon, which Buonaparte had so often sworn to defend and 
obey, Murat, in the contidence of his friend, received, first, 
the command over the posts near the council of five hundred ; 
and, when the revolution was effected which seated Buonaparte 
on the throne of the Bourbons, the command over the consular 
guard. And to bind more firmly their friendship, Buonaparte 
gave himin marriage bis sister Caroline, who, in 1797, had 
been betrothed to General Duphex, murdered in an insurrec- 
tion provoked by Joseph Buonaparte at Rome. What had 
become of Murat’s former wife is not known for certain ; in a 
pamphlet called La Sainte Famille, it is said that she had been 
divorced 
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divorced in 1795 ; and.in another pamphlet it is reported that 
she had died of hard drinking. 

At the battle of Marengo he led on the cavalry, and though 
at the onset completely routed, rallied again: and when 
General Desaix took advantage of the imbecility of the 
Austrian general, he, with Generals Marmont and Bessicres, 
pierced the third and last line of the Austrian infantry, in con- 
sequence of which a defeat ensued. 

On his return to Paris he quarrelled with his brother-in-law 
Lucien, challenged, fought, and wounded him. 
end to these family quarrels, Napoleon Buonaparte promoted 
Murat to the command in chief over the French army in 
Italy, or, which is the same, made him viceroy over the Italian 
and Ligurian republics, and over the revolutionary kingdom of 


Stent 


eae 


Daring Murat’s reign in Italy, his manner of living was 
more expensive and more sumptuous, his retinue more brilliant, 
his staff more showy, his palaces more magnificent, and his 
guards more numerous, than those of any lawful European 
He introduced at Milan nearly the same etiquette 
that prevailed at the Thuilleries and at St. Cloud. 
Murat had her maids of honour, her routs, her assemblies, 
and her grand circles ; as her husband had his pages, his 
prefects of palace, his aides de camp, his military reviews, 
lomatic audiences, his presentations, his official dinners, 
ies of humour against foreign ministers, and his smiles 
of complaisance to his minions; with all the other farrago of 
» the pedantic, insolent, affected revolutionary haut ton. 

The original occupatidbn of Madame Murat, the present 
queen of Naples, seems to have been as humble as that of her 

husband’s ; as to her family, that is of course the same with 
her brother’s, the French emperor. 
in early life, was put apprentice to the mantna-maker Ma- 
dame Rambaud, at Marseilles. 
indulged in no splendid visions of a crown, and was perhaps 
more innocent in her shop than she was likely to be on a throne. 
Scandal, however, has spoken of her levity in the early part of 
life, butas she was then scarcely an object of notice, Iitle 
was of course known of her ; and of that little much could 

It has been too much the habit to cover 
Buonaparte and his family with every kind of abuse, to comm 
new modes of iniquity wherein to array them, and when facts 
failed, to draw liberally upon invention. 
enemy should not be caressed as our friend, but it is neither 
charity nor good taste to picture bim and his family as fiends, 
for no other purpose than to increase enmity to abhorrence, 
and to indispose the nation to that intercourse which may, one 
time or another, be necessary. 
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When Buonaparte meditated his most monstrous atrocity, 
the seizure of the crown of Spain for his brother Joseph, he 
conferred the vacant throne of Naples upon Murat, who was 
already a prince of his empire, and, as we believe, governor 
of Paris. Madame Murat was, of course, raised to sovereignty 
with her husband. Such is her present elevation, and she is 
likely to retain it as long as the Buonaparte dynasty shall 
continue. 





Account of Dolcooth Mine. 
[From Warner’s Tour through Cornwall.] 


| OLCOOTH Mine lies about three miles to the westward of 
Carnbre, in a country whose very entrails have been torn 
out by the industry ef man, stimulated by the aur? sacra fames. 
Here every thing is upon a great scale, and gives a wonderful 
idea of the resuJts which human powers are capable of produc- 
ing when concentrated into one point, and directed to one end. 
The works of the mine stretch upwards of amile in length 
from east to west; an extent of ground penetrated by innume- 
rable shafts, and honey-combed by as many subterraneous 
passages. Its depth is 1200 feet. Five engines are occupied 
in bringing up ore and rubbish ; and three in freeing the mine 
from water. The largest of these, made by Bolton and Watt, 
is upon a stupendous scale ; but contrived with such ingenious 
mechanism, that its vast operations are performed with an ease 
and quickness truly wonderful. The construction of the beam, 
upon whose strength the whole success of the machine depends, 
is particularly admired. It was quite an awful sight to 
contemplate this prodigious body in action, bowing and 
elevating alternately its enormous crest, executing the work 
of 200 horses, and bringing up at every stroke (seven of 
which it makes in a minute) upwards of fifty gallons of 
water, 

‘The persons employed at Dolcooth Mine, including men, 
women, and children, itvose who are above and those who are 
under the earth, amount to about 1600. Its produce is from 
60 to 70 tons of copper per moath, and about 30]. worth of tin. 
The copper is worth, when dressed, 9Ol. per ton. But in order 
to give youa clear idea of the magnitude of the works, as 
well as of the expence at which they are carried on, the 
following items of monthly charges in different articles used 
in its operations, will, perhaps, be more satisfactory than 
the most Jaboured description. The mine consumes (per 
Month) 
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In Coals, to the amount of - 7001. 
Timber = - - Sool. 
Cordage - - - 300. 
Gunpowder for blasting = - 150). 
Candles - - - 200i. 
lron - ~ - 1501. 
Sundries - - about 2500!. 


The whole business of this vast concern is under the superin- 
tendance and management of u purser, or book-keeper, at eight 
guineas a month; a chief captain, at thirteen guineas per 
month ; eight inferior captains, at six guineas per month ; and 
an engineer. The miners provide tools, candles, and gun- 
powder, are paid no regular wages for their labour, but receive 
a certain proportion of the profits of the copper, when it is 
purchased by the merchants. 





Mr. Warner's Remarks on the Relics of the Cornish 
Language. 


O late as the timeof Henry VIIL. it was the universal dialect 
of the county,and Dr.John Moreman, vicar of Menhbynnet, 
towards the conclusion of that reign, was the first who taught 
his parishioners the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Command- 
ments, in the English tongue. It is a curious exception to 
that general rule of the attachment manifested by nations or 
provinces to their vernacular language, that the Cornish, at 
the reformation, requested to have the liturgy in English, 
rather than in their mother tongue. The request was complied 
with, and the service in most places performed thenceforth in 
English. A few parishes, bowever, patriotically preferred their 
native dialect; and, in 1640, Mr. William Jackson, vicar of 
Pheoke, found himself under the necessity of administering 
the sacrament in Cornish, as his parishioners understood no other 
language. From this period its limits were gradually circum- 
scribed, as its trade and intercourse with England increased ; so 
. that a century since it was only to be found, as a vehicle of 
conversation, amongst the inhabitants of Paul’s and St. Just, in 
the. western extremity of thecounty.* Mr. Daines Barrington 
made a journey into Cornwall, in search of its remains, in 1768, 
but 


* Mr. Ray, in his Itineraries, p. 281, tells us, “ that Mr. Dickan 
Gwyn was considered as the only person who could then write in the 
Cornish language, and who lived in one of the most western parishes, 
called St. Just, where there were few but what could speak English ; 
whilst few of the children also could speak Cornish, so that the 
language would soon be eutirely lost.”—-Archwol. vol, iii. p. 297. 
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but could find only one person, Dolly Pentteath, an old fisher- 
woman, at Mousehole, who spoke Cornish.+ It is evidenty 
from more recent researches, that his enquiries were not so 
successful as they might have been, had he possessed more 
knowledge than he did of the subject that eugaged his atten- 
tion; but their result may also convince us that forty years ago 
the faculty of speaking the Janguage was exceedingly limited. 
Notwithstanding our most assiduous enquiries, we were unable 
to discover any one who spoke it at present,; though, from 
Whitaker’s account, we had no doubt that it still lurked in some, 
hole or corner, arrived to the last fluttering pulse of its exis- 
tence, and doomed probably to give up the ghest, without being, 
again brought forward into public notice. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


From “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.” 





EVENING, OR ILALF DRESS. 


A, Round gown of white crape, fancy leno, or muslin, with 
4 deep embroidered border at the bottom, and bosom orna- 
mented to cor/espond ; short sleeves and tucker of Mechlin 
Jace; an under dress, or slip of pink satin. Hat of imperial 
silk velvet (a la Maria Louisa), ornamented with gold ew- 
broidery, and curled ostrich feathers. Shawl of , white 
[ndian mohair or Paris silk, embroidered with geld and 
shaded brown, silk, finished with correspondent tassels, neck- 
chain, and Maltese cross of elastic gold. Indiau bracelets, 
and ear-rings to correspond. White satin slippers, with silver 
filligree clasps. French kid gloves, and fau of silver-frosted 
crape. 


WALKING DRESS, 


Robe of white Indian muslin, with Spanish vest and 
Flemish skirt, ornamented at the bottom, bosom, and sleeves 
with necdle-work, or appliqued lace ; antique cuffs, pointed 
collar, fastened in the centre of the throat with a topaz brooch, 
Bonnet a la Mary, queen of Scots, composed of intertwined 
crape and straw, and lined throughout with rose-coloured 
sarsuet : the extremity of the crown finished with vandyke 
scallops in white satin, the edges terminated with straw ; a 
small bouquet of autumnal flowers in front, blended with bows 
of white satin riband, and tied under the chin with the same, 

Vol. 50. 6 Y French 


+ She died in January, 1778, at Mousehole, aged 102. 
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French tippet-of legpard silk shag. Shoes and.gloves of rose- 
¢oloured kid. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A plain muslin round gown, with long sleeves, and em- 
broidered habit ‘shirt ; short sleeves over, composed of alter- 
nate lace and’ muslin ; habit-shirt ‘trimmed round the throat 
with “« deep lace. ‘Muslin spencer jacket without sleeves, 
very short, trimmed round the, arm-holes, bosom,’ and waist, 
witht lace. A.‘helmet cap, formed of alternate “lwce and 
Stripes of embroidery ; finished on the crown «with a square 
of ‘late, edewd with beading ; in the front, full quillings, or 
gathered lace, formed in a sort ‘of turban ; the’ cap tied under 
the chin with white riband. Gloves and shoes of buff-coloured 
kid. 
papell bile 


LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Froin “ La Belle Assemblee” of the present Month. 


BALL DRESS. 


‘“W& body of petticoat of pale:pink satin, ornamented with a 
narrow tea-green fancy trimming, with'short epaulette sleeves 
fotined with white’luce, and triamed to correspond with the 
petticoat. A light white ‘net, or gauze drapery, is worn over 
thé? petticoat, reaching nearly to ‘the bottom; tlounced with 
avieh white lace round the bottom, just above ‘which’ is laid 
4 wreath formed with pink Persian, tied with’ rose leaves, 
tlie top of the drapery, round the waist, trimmed with a fal- 
ling of lace. The hair in full loose curls all over the head, 
amongst ‘which is worn a full wreath of roses. Gloves of 
white kid; pale pink satin slippers, bouquet. of natural 
tiowers. 


WALKING DRESS. 


‘A white satin petticoat, madé ‘a walking length, and stal- 
loped round the ‘bottom ; with which is worn’ a blue satin 
Spencer, laced with gold cord, the top of the sleeves made full, 
trimmed and’ laced to correspond with the front; over the 

etticoat is worn, confined to the bottom of the'waist, a black 
or net, which gives it the appearance of a pelisse. The 
bonneti s formed of narrow blue satin ribband plaited, with pink 
feather. Wiair in small! fuli curls. Gloves of pale buff or 
white. Bocts of slate coloured jean, laced with black. 
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A Description of several Dresses worn by Ladies of Rank and 


Fashion. 
FULL DRESS. 


A train petticoat of lace or muslin, ina running pattern, 
the petticoat entirely formed by goars, each goar let in with 
joining lace or white figured satin riband; worn over a pale 
lilac or lemon colour satin slip; a bodice of lace or muslin, 
lined with satin, edged with a narrow lace of white beads, 
Necklace of gold or pearls,.with cross and ear-rings of ame- 
thysts; wreath of foil or silver round the hair; white kid 
shoes and gloves. 


FULL DRESS. 


White crape dress, over a satin petticoat, with a drapery 
formed of white satin riband about an inch and a half wide, 
suspended in stripes from the waist, and confined at equal 
distances with small floss. silk tufts about the size of a double 
daisy ; the dress made entirely round, but short, and appearing 
like a net; asilver net worn on the head. 


FULL DRESS. 


A dress composed of alternate goars’ of white satin and 
crape, the seams ornamented with silver gymp, with short 
sleeves confined with silver armlets; pearl tecklace and ear- 
rings ; shoes of silk and silver brocade. 


MORNING DRESS 


A petticoat of French cambric, the seams let in with lace ; 
adeep round jacket of the same, made up to the neck, with- 
outa collar, ornamented up the seams with Jace, and trim- 
med at the edge with scallop edging, made to fit close to 
the shape like a pelisse, and -confined by a plain satin ri- 
band round the waist. Coral .neck-lace and bracelets; a 
small cap of muslin or lace, trimmed with a double row of 
edging round the face, above which is worn a narrow wreath 
of heath or barberries, and tied ander the chin with white 
satin riband ; shoes of deep crimson or amaranth coloured 
kid. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Pelisse of Prussian blue satin, lined with amber, the’ front 
cut in the form of a stomacher from the shoulder, the seams 
to appear double, and buttoned from the throat io the feet 
with buttons composed of yellow and purple silk in quarters, 
GY 2 so 
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0 as to resemble a heart’s-ease ; velvet boots ; Spanish hat of 
amber velvet, with one long flat ostrich feather. 


WALKING DRESS, 


An amber velvet pelisse, trimmed with swansdown, with 
a long white satin tippet, the pelisse buttoned with small 
taised’ silk buttons ; white satin hat, and two small ostrich 
feathers ; yellow. boots, laced with white. 








A Lady's Description of the Varieties of Love. 


N an enlarged and strong mind, love does not make such 

havoc as ina weak ong; not that it is less capable of loving, 
but because it has more resources. It certainly is the most 
powerful passion of the mind ; and when there is not a capa- 
bility of other pursuits, it often engrosses and destroys. ‘To 
die for love is no proof of tenderness, but of stupidity of mind 
and obstinacy of temper. The narrower the mind, the 
wore it is liable to be devoured by whatever predominates 
over it, 

If there was such a superabundance of tenderness that life 
itself must be the forfeit of its woands, it would appear also on 
other occasions; but you may see people dying for love 
who have not docility enough to give up a common, argu- 
ment, And why do they die? because they have not docility 
enongh to submit to tue correction of disappointment. In 
violent minds, love will be a violent passion like all the rest. 
Violent unconquerable love shews the fury, not ihe tenderness 
of the disposition. 

A- furious man loves fariously ; he can scarcely bear the 
object out of his sight; and is mad when he sees another 
enjoy that attention which he would himself engross. But 
in the midst of all his passion, he thinks less of cherishing 
the object of it, than of gratifying himself. fhe would not 
forego bis love though the misery of its object should ensue ; 
nor bas he any idea of giving a happiness of which he must 
Ho! participate. 

flie plitegmatie love very rationally, and take plenty of 
time to consider whether every thing is proper and. advisable, 
before they allow themselves to feel the warm emotion ; and 
when at length they have gravely and duly made up their 
minds to be in love, itis always with such prudent reserve, that 
in case of any mishap they soon recover, and are ready to 
Joye again as rationally and as coolly as ever. Yet in youth, 
so congenial is love te the soul, that even these will sometimes 
puffey severely from disappointed affection ; and having ori- 
ginally 
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ginally but a slender stock of tenderness, their next eheice 
is generally from such motives as render the connubial state a 
blank. 

Yhe selfish and mean have their loves; atid love with g 
thousand subterfuges and stratagems. It may readily be sup- 
posed, that those people would be soon appeased by a good 


jointure, for the loss of a beloved object. 


The volatile and fickle will love most merrily a_thousand 
times, aud laugh themselves out of it, without remembeving 
one for whour they have sighed. 

The sensual love a great many, but soon forget ; they ,have 
no friendship in their love, because they hold no mental 
Intercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for mai is exquisitely 
various) forget all their natur:] gloom, and become humanized 
and tame, nay, sometimes ridiculously clated; but nature 
generally returns, and after marriage the gay plumage 
fades. 

When a man -of dissipation loves, it is often with more 
than ordinary truth, tenderness, and delicacy ; because it must 
be something very exalted that can recall home his wild imagi- 
nation, and concentrate those feelings so much accustomed to 
wander. Andthis is the reason for which a reformed rake is 
said to make the best husband. 

Men of business have generally little séntimnent in love ; 
they too often marry to make their house comfortable aud 
secure, and: therefore the mind of the lady is’ sometimes not 
sufficiently considered. If she has a tolerable person, and 
especially if sie has a tolerable fortune, they fancy they have 
made just such a bargain as they wished for ; and consider it 
with nearly the same emotions they consider any other bargain 
in the way of trade. Yet we willingly allow that the nume- 
rous instances to tlie contrary form a respectable’ class in 
society. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lovers, and use 
al] quaint conceits of valuing trifles belonging to the object 
of their love, and are tediously interested about the smallest 
concern relative.to the said divinity ; which is always insipid 
and ridiculous to others. They love and despair, and despair 
and love, ’till they- love despair itself; and fancy themselves ten 
times more in love than they really are. But this is an error 
common to all-lovers. 

The sanguine love very beautifully; they are not only 
liberal of their affection, but they generously ascribe perfec- 
tions to the selected object; there 1s a continual‘ animation 
in their passion, and those are the people who will quarrel and 
forgive a thousand-and a thousand times: The iwpetuosity of 
their emotions, however, renders them the victim of jealousy ; 
and 
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and though they bless largely, they are apt to be troublesome, 
naless they meet with a wind as impassioned as .their own ; 
yet they beautify their tenderness with much sentiment, for 
they have so high an opinion of the object they love, or rather 
adore, that they never think they can address them too highly, 
or shew them too much observance. 

The grave tumble deeply in love, and love with all possi- 
ble solemnity, except—for love isa curious touchstoue of the 
eharacter—except the inspiring passion awakens dormant facul- 
ties, and brings forth animation unknown. before; then 
the formal lover is somctimes the most antic monkey in 
society. ° , 

The bashful lover sighs ‘till he almost sighs himself away, 
before he resolves with a prodigious effort to disburthen his 
mind ; and when he does summon up resolution, it is with 
such steril conciseness, and with so bad a grace, that he does 
net much recommend his causé. “Upon these men, refusals 
sink very deep, and often deter them from any further applica- 
tion to others. 





History of the Completion of the New River at London. 
WRITTEN AT THE TIME. 


HIS worke began the 20th day of February, Anno Dom. 

1608, and in five yeeres space was fully accomplished, 

concerning the conveyance of it along to London, from Chad- 
well and Anjwell. 

Being brought to the intended cisterne, but not (as yet) 
the water admitted. entrance thereinto: on  Michaelmasse 
day, in Auno 16158, being the day when Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, kt. (brother to the undertaker Sir Hugh Middleton) 
was elected lord maior of London for the yeere ensuing ; 
in the afternoone of the same day, Sir [ohn Swinerton, 
knight, and lord maior of London, accompanied with the said 
Sir Thomas, Sir Henry Montague, knight, and recorder 
of London, and many of the worthy aldermen, rode to see the 
cisterne, and first issuing of the river thereinto: which was 
performed in this manner : 

A troope of labourers, to the number of 69, or more, well 
apparelled, and wearing greene. Moninouth caps, all a-like, 
carryed spades, shovels, pickaxes, and such dike instruments 
of laborious, employment, marching after drammes twice or 
thrice about the cisterne, preseuted themselves before the 
mount, where the lord maior, aldermen, and a worthy company 
beside, 
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beside, stood to behold them, and one man (in behalf of all 
the rest) delivered this speech. 


The Speech at the Cisterne. 


Long have we labour’d; long desir’d & pray’d 
For this great work’s perfection ; & by th’ ayd 
Of Heaven, and good men’s wishes, ’tis at length 
Happily conquer’d by cost, art, and strength. 
And atter five yeeres deare expence in dayes, 
'Travaile and paines, beside the infinite wayes 
Oi Malice, envie, false suggestions, 

Able to daunt the spirits of mighty ones 

In weaith and courage : This, a worke so rare, 
Onely by one man’s industry, cost and. care, 

Js brought to blest effect, so much withstood ; 
tis onely ayime, the cities generall good. 

And where (before) many unjust complainis, 
Enviously seated, caused oft restraints, 

Stops, aud great crosses, to our master’s charge, 
And the werk’s hindrance : favour now at large 
Spreads it seife open to him, and commends 

To admiration both his paines and ends. 

(Tie king’s most gracious love) perfection draws 
Favour drow princes and (from all) applause. 
Then worthy magistrates to whose content, 
(Next to the state) all this great care was bent, 
And for the publike good (which grace requires) 
Your loves.aud furtherance chiefly he desires, 
To cherish these proceedings; which may give 
Courage to some that may hereaiter live, 

‘To practise. deedes of gooduesse, and of fame, 
And gladly light their actions by his name. 


Clarke of the worke, reach me the booke to show, 
How many arts from such a labour flow. 


First, heres the overseer, this tride man, . 
Au ancient souldier, and an artizan, 
‘Tie chrrke,next him mathe:natician, 
‘The master of the timber-worke takes place, 
Next after these ; the measurer, in like case, 
Brick-layer, and engineer ; and after those, 
The borer afd the pavier : ‘Then it showes 
"Ene labourers next ; keéper of Amwell-bead, 
The walkers last: so al! their names are read. 
Ye these bue parcels of six hundred more, 
That (at one time) have beene imployd before. 
Yet these in sight, and ail the rest will say, 
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That all the weekes they had their royall pay. 
Now, for the fruits then: Flow forth, precious spring, 
So long and dearely sought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee : loudly sing. 

And with diy echrystil marmars strook together, 

Bid all thy true wel-wishers welcome hither. 


At which words the flood-gates flew open, the streame ranne 
gallantly into the cisierne, drummes and trumpets sounding in 
triuwphall manner, and-a brave peale of chambers gave full 
issue to the intended entertainement. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 
6 lie building adjoining St.. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 


called Cardimal Wolsey’s Chapel, was some time since 
filled with lumber, by order of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, 
although it had been understood that his majesty intended to 
havea vault made there, for the interment of the remains 
of his family: however, within these few weeks the lumber 
has been taken out of it, and windows put im; to accomplish 
which, and to dig an archway under the passage where his 
majesty and the royal family enter to go to St. George's 
Chapel, to prevent any interruption of his: majesty going to 
chapel, as. well as for the convenience, at the time of any 
funeral, that the corpse muy be conveyed, without being taken 
out of St. George’s Chapel again, but pass through the arch- 
way directly into the vault. A'few days since when the men 
were digging, they discovered a coffin; the wooden one was 
decayed, but the leaden coffin was in a very good state of 
preservation. ‘Vhe inscription on it could not be made 
out. Qn opening it, the contents proved to bea woman, 
wrapped up in waxed canvass, of 50 folds, and a child, ina 
very high state of preservation in spirits. Itwas supposed to 
be the queen of Edward the £Vth, and one of her children. 








An ANECDOTE. 


ATHER d’Arruis, the Jesuit, speaking of Bourdaloue, ob- 

served : “ When Father Bourdaloue preached at Rouen, the 
trades-people left their shops; the merchants their counting- 
houses ; the lawyers the courts of justice; and the physicians 
their patients ;: but when I preached the following, year, I set 
every thing to rights again : not a creaturc guitted his busi- 
ness. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


“UESAR is reported to have said of one who shewed him 
but little respeet, © This man is afraid to be afraid of 
Cesar.” So it is with the world in general. Men are. afraid 
to fear God; and, cowardly courageous, will rather risk the 
displeasure of omnipotence, than be “stigmatized as irreligious 
or superstitious. 
It was a saying of Origen,“ I thank God that I am not ige 
norant of my ignorance. * We have a maxim that asserts, 
The fool thiaks himself to be wise, but the wisé man knows 
hime elf to be a fool.” This paradoxical apothegm is emi- 
neutly just. In our progress through life we must have had 
many occasions to remark, that a “superficial ubderstanding 
always accompanies a conceited head, and he that is weakest 
is generally the most positive and stubborn. 





1. ————————————e 


Anecdotes of MI. Von Haller. 


| E was a son of the celebrated physician of that name, 

was an officer in the Swiss regiment in’ the. service of 
France. He was a man of great eccentricity abd extraordi- 
nary genius. With the rarest gifts of naturé he united ex- 
tehsive acquirements, and, With the greatest frankness of dis- 
position, the most fascinating vivacity, the most singular ca- 
prices, and inflexible obstinacy. His father having taken 
him to task in a way that he did not like, and wishing to cone 
troul him in manhooc 1, ashe had done in in farrey, the son 
returned him every farthing thathe had laid out on his account, 
including even the expeuses of the midwife and the christen. 
ing ; and he would never afterwards eat at his table without 
paying for bis repast. M. von Haller generally travelled on 
foot, aud always proceeded straight forward. ff a river 
intersected his route, he swam across, and if he came toa 
mountain he climbed over it. His whole baggage in such 
journies consisted of a couple of shirts. He was likewise a 
great adept, and very fortunate at ple 1y. Fle fell, in the year 
1781, inaduei with M. von Erlaciy occasioned by a dispute 
respeciiug a postat Bern, which both of them solicited. 





A QUESTION, by S. L. Margray, of Newton Abbot. 


“NIVEN the area of a par: abola==632 inches, to find the ab- 
J scissa,and ordinae, when the length of its curve 

minimum. An answer is requested by algebra, 
Vol. 50, 6 Z 
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Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to Caroline Caines’s Rebus inserted the 27th 
of August. 


HE hardy tar, with cheaful glee, 
Oft sails the MEDITERRANEAN sea, 


*+* We have received the like answer from S, Tucker, of Bugford; Tho- 
mas Byrt,'and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; J. Kerby,of Helston; W.H. 
ot Exeter; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; |. French; B. Baker, of Bridge. 
water; J. Daw, of Daw, of Landulph; T. C B; and T. Sherwill, at 


Plympton school. 








Answer, by J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet, to F, Kerby’s Rebus, inserted the 
27th of August, 


ERON’s the bird, or else I’m wrong, 
Oft found among the feather’d throng. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s- 
gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne schvol; T. Byrt, and J. Brown, Shep. 
ton Mablet; W.H. of Exeter; T. Sherwill, at Plympton schvol; J. Ball, 
of Hinton St. George; J. French; B. Carvosso, of Cusawes; J. Dawe, of 


Landulph ; and T. C B. 














—_—_———— Cee ae ——— 
A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Ashburton. 
UICK as the tyger darts upon his prey, 

My first the scenes of nature doth survey ; 
As soon as on my useful next they burst, 
My whole dependant is upon my first. 
A REBUS, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate. 
Male relation make appear; 
A Trojan princess then declare ; 
A man renown’d in days of old; 
And what we often do behold : 
The initials join, and they will shew, 
A tree that doth in Java grow. 





A REBUS, by 3. French. 


E gents. who often take delight, 
In Langdon’s pleasing page to write, 
A serpent first I beg you’ll shew; 
And next a vowel bring to view; 
My third with beggars you behold; 
A pronoun will my last unfold: 


When you these parts do rizht combine, 
A plant I like full well detine. 
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far S.W. bas thrown no new light on the subject about which he writes. 
*,* Correspondent sending questions, enigmas, charades, @c. are requested 
to send the genuine answers with them, 

9 POETRY. 
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CONTENT: An Ope. 


SA shin ate RRA 





—Natura beatos 


Omnibus esse debit si quis cognoverit uti. 
CLAUDIAN, 


j Oh lovely goddess say ! 
I woo thee night and day, 
And wander after thee the world around. 
1, Come to my aid, 
of : Angelic maid! 
And set my turbid soul at rest. 
With thy all-powerful balm 
es j My various passions calm, 
Bid peace and comfort dwell within my breast. 
For tho’ I range each vale and mountain thro” 
In hopes, dear nymph! at last to meet thy view, 
My wand’rings are in vain, 
I meet with nought but pain. 
Anon I sit, and heave the plaintive sigh, 
! And bid my anguish to thy . mansions tly, 
- i Mansions of peace eternal and secure. 
; 


+. lena heav’n born nymph! where art thou be be found ? 


Tho’ tempests rage from pole to pole, 
. ‘They can’t disturb thy halcyon soul, 
Which never can one moment’s pain endur¢e 


Oh come! in all thy innocence array’d, 
One chaste embrace now cundescend to lend, 
Do thou but be my friend, 
And give, Oh nymph! at last thy wonted aid. 
Bid varying passions ever fly, 
Whilst thou conducts my willing feet, 
Unto some safe, some calm retreat, 
Where thou ast ever nigh. 
How vain th’ attempt, how vain th’ essay to roamy 
in search of what we cannot find at home! 
If discord reigns within our cell, 
If feuds and strife 
Make up vur life, 
How can we hope with thee to dwell! 
Whose placid eye can never bear to see, 
Or deign to live with vile impurity. 


Where peace, Oh nymph! has ta’en her stand, 
There thou art ever near at hand, 

With ail the attic train; 
Sweet innocence adorns thy breast, 
Simplicity thy argent vest, 

Most elegantly plain 
Health, peace, and plenty too are found, 
Within thy ever-peaceful mound, 
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Angelic patience too, 
fh meekhest pure, 
Thy sister sure, 
There dwells with thee, and thy most happy friends, 
Where all the graces most harmonious shine, 
And all the sistefs of the lovely nine. 


Give me the pliant mind, 
Ever grateful, ever kind; 
Not ambitiously aspiring, 
or vain gew-gaws e’er admiring ; 
But ever peacetul, ever true, 
Doing 43 T’d be dune anto. 
Not envying those above my sphere, 
At those below me hévet jeet ; 
Owéver fate may fix my lot, 
¢ Orina palace or acot, 
Stil] sweet CONTENT shall come and dwell with me, 
Goddéss of peace and true felicity. 


South Petherton. 





TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By Herrick, Curate of Dean Priorin the Reign of Charles I. 


N'the hour of ihy distress, 
When temptations the oppress, 

Arid when I my Sins’ confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort ime! 


When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart, and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomfited, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet spirit, comfort me! 


When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are Few, 

And that number more than true, 
Sweet spirit, comfort me! 


When the priest his last hath pray’d, 

And I nod to what is said, 

?Cause my speech is now decay’d, 
Sweet spirit, comfort me! 


When (God knows) I’m toss’d about, 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 

Sweet spirit, comfort me! 


When the judgement is reveal’d, 

And that open’d which was seai’d, 

When to thee I bave appea!’d, 
Sweet spirit, comfort me! 









ON MITRE.COURT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


ROPER terms here are met, for whatever our fort, 
There’s no way to the mitre, except thru’ the courte 
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